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GoL iy. 11.— Fellow-workers onto the Mngdom of God. 1 

n. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

1 Thess. iv. 9, 10. — ^As toaohing brotherly love ye need 
not that I write iinto yon : for ye yourselves are 
taught of God to love one another. And indeed 
ye do it toward all the brethren which are in all 
Macedonia : bnt we beseech yon, brethren, that ye 
increase more and more 26 

m. 

WOESHIP. 

Heb. X. 25. — ^Not forsaking the assembling of onrselyes 
together, as the manner of some is. . • • 57 
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WORK. 

GOLOSSIANB lY. 11. 

FeUow-workers unto the kingdom of Ood. 

rjlHAT reverence and love in which St Paul 
-■- is more than once seen making his way to 
some solemnity at Jerusalem, it is easy still to 
imderstand. Yet in him that reverence must 
have been strangely crossed by the perception 
that Jerusalem had no more to teach him — 
that he was himself the bearer of a truth abroad 
which had turned into shadows every old as- 
sociation, all the philosophy of his youth. 

But only the more for this would his exam- 
pie strengthen, were it needed, the assurance 
that such grateful reverence to the homes which 
have enriched our souls and minds is no unreal 
sentiment: only the more because instead of 
B. s. 1 
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old things having passed away from them we 
know of their multiplied richness and power, 
and grieve to have gathered so scantly the 
treasures which accurate knowledge, friend- 
ships, highest associations once rolled daily at 
our feet; and thence yearn that some whom 
we love, and all who with these are entering 
upon or swiftly passing through the best influ- 
ences of their days should see them with clearer 
eyes and imprint them on more tender hearts. 
It would be a mere presumption to inter- 
meddle here in such great problems as are in 
Cambridge most resourcefully, and under deep- 
est sense of responsibility discussed: scarce less 
so to pronounce on that sacred interpretation 
which England turns hitherward to learn. But 
one's younger brethren, and those who are at 
the outset not of the academic year only, but 
of the academic life, may perhaps count it not 
out of place if one should venture to tell them 
what it is that, as we look back, endears to us 
their present life, once ours, with a dearness 
that is of its own kind only; and what we 
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discern in the theory of theii* education, of 
which to miss one point would be a bitter loss, 
and a worse loss to be so hardened as not to 
miss it. 

As now it stands it seems complete in a 
threefold division. 

If we centre our gaze (as in a figure) upon 
one single soul of ours, we see as it were three 
circles of light round that luminous thing. 
There is first the circle of its reflex action on 
itself. Ripples of light, so to say, are running 
out from it toward the whole ring of all that 
it can see, or learn, or know; cripples of light 
are running backward from them all upon it. 

Then there comes a second circle in which 
are ranged for it all living souls that are like 
itself and within its reach; on each of these 
it has to act, and each of them will assuredly 
react on it. There are, so to speak, undula- 
tions from and to each such soul which cross 
and recross the first innumerably, yet, if we 
could trace them, by laws symmetrical and 
harmonious as those of sound or light. 
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And then beyond all these are the infinite 
interlacing interpenetrating lines of feeUng, 
thought, truth-search, religion — ^very life — ^by 
which the soul, in whatsoever direction her 
energies stream out, comes at last to God, and 
God to her: where, embracing all she is, or 
knows, all that she is to other souls and others 
to her, the God she knows, or rather of Whom 
she is known, infinitely near and infinitely far, 
surrounds her. 

No training for life can have the shadow of 
truth about it which does not reveal to us 
more or less these three, and represent them in 
their proper relations. We must see ourselves 
in the Light of Duty; we must see our neigh- 
bour-souls in the Light of Love ; we must see 
our God in the Light of Worship. 

Again, contemplated in respect of time, the 
life-course of each suggests that its complete- 
ness should be foi*ecast; there is the period of 
Self-cultivation for us all, the period of Action 
upon the world, the period when our Life will 
be drawn back into God. There is the Storage 
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for Life, the Expenditure of Life, the End of 
Life — He into Whom are all things, as well as 
in and by Whom. There is the Labour of Life, 
the Sweetness of Life, the Author and Finisher 
of Life. 

It is then no trivial, no inconsiderate order 
of discipline which draws about us here with a 
steady hand those three circles of Work, Friend- 
ship, Worship; and while it leaves us so nearly 
free to determine how far we will admit any 
one of them to mould us, yet does deliberately 
place us within the range of all, and leaves 
none of them to chance; plans, details, builds, 
organizes with these three in view, and cer- 
tainly accounts and avows him happiest who 
accepts them most. 

To-day may I venture to take only the in- 
nermost circle of these, thd nearest to our- 
selves — Work; the first essential of cultivation 
for every man, the primary idea of University 
life, without which Friendship and Worship 
cease to be truths and become luxuries. 
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I. St Paul said of his own Work that ne- 
cessity was laid on him, yea that woe was to him 
if he preached not the gospel. Perhaps we un- 
derstand this too often, as if (though without 
fanaticism) it described a feeling that fanatics 
have — they erroneously, but he truly — a goad 
which drove him, a voice which sounded ever 
in his ears, — simply because it was the Gospel 
that was his Work. Not so, surely. To preach 
the Gospel is not every man's work, but every 
mans Work is God-given; and every mxin's 
Work wiU he tried in the fire, put to the test 
of permanence. The Work done in the body 
will be the subject-matter of the unerring judg- 
ment. There is enough of necessity implied 
here for the doing of any Work, enough of sor- 
row impending for any Work undone. Nor had 
St Paul taken a* diflferent view of the work of 
his earlier life. When he attacked Christianity, 
it was, he says, because he verily thought with 
himself that he ought to do many things con- 
trary to the Name of Jesus of Nazareth. Then 
also he would equally have said that necessity 
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was laid on him to do hi& work, and woe before 
Mm if he deferred it. At Gamaliers feet ex- 
ploriiig theology; at the University of Tarsus 
receiving his Greek culture ; in the days when 
after the strictest sect of his religion he lived a 
Pharisee — as touching the righteousness which 
is in the law blameless — ^then too his earnest- 
ness would have equally found its expression in 
phrases so natural to him, so true in them- 
selves: "Necessity is laid on me to work my 
work ; yea, woe is me if I work it not." 

Whether it be such as the world calls great 
work for its benignancy, or extent, or moving 
power; or be it small, — only elevating to our- 
selves, or helpful but in smallest measure to 
a few others, even if at a complete sacrifice of 
self — all Work has this double character, that 
it is ours and that it is Gods. 

An eloquent biographer lately bade us mark 
the intuition with which the Divine Comedy 
rewards perfectness of humbler work side by 
side with transcendent gifts; placing among 
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the twelve stars of the heavenly garland, the 
rebuker of David, the Christian Prophet, the 
Sacred Philosopher, the fprmal Grammarian — 
"the masters of thought and language in its 
highest uses and in its humblest forms ^.' 



1 » 



Nathan the Seer, Hie metropolitan 
John Chrysostom, Ansehn, and he whose hand, 
Donatns, deigned the primer's help to plan. 

Wisely writ. For 'small' and 'great' about 
God's throne have nothing to do with our little 
rigid modulus. They signify but perfection and 
imperfection, the task done and finished to de- 
vout exactitude or work slurred and flawed by 
carelessness and indifference. 

No rank, no wealth, no fulness of mental 
power and ease of performance, no feebleness 
or heavy-heartedness can remit it. Work is 
an inevitable burden, as St Paul felt it. What 
rests with us is to convert it, as he did, to an 
inaUenable privilege. This ever-pressing ne- 
cessity he converted into a joyous free action. 

' For what reward have I,* says he, 'for bear- 

1 Dean Chnroh's Life of 8. Atuelm, p. 808. 
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ing the inevitable ? Verily my reward is this — 
that I may make the Gospel of Christ without 
charge.' Translate his bright speech into the 
language which applies to our own Work, and it 
is simply this — that a perfect joyousness and a 
real greatness of spirit is to be achieved through 
service ; — a something beyond silent admission 
by the heavenly powers that our task is done. 
If we will look upon our work as a space in 
OocPs vdU allowed to us, then we shall some- 
times marvel with St Paul that we have been 
allowed it; sometimes we shall feel as if we 
had a right, as he says, " free-spokenly " to 
claim an assurance of ever receiving strength 
equal to our day. 

If it is sometimes said complainingly that 
there are few great men among us — that there 
is no genius now to weld the discrepant ele- 
ments of modem life into a new strength either 
for church or for commonwealth, you will re- 
member that in all critical times the only 
men who have leapt out suddenly to new great 
works have been men long used to the sight 
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and practice of intense loving energy in their 
own lines; men who have long made their 
inevitable work into their own inalienable 
jHivilege ; made it to be without cost Such 
men have been the Pauls, the "Cyprians, the 
Hildebrands, the St Louis, the Luthers — vehe- 
ment master-workers in all they enterprised: 
but should we come to a joumeynaan stage 
in history— to dwindle our hours of work, to 
magnify our hire, — there could be no more 
great men for us. God Himself cannot create 
the skilled and perfect workman. He is the 
product of God's work and of his own ; and to 
produce himself his own work must be, in its 
measure, as sincere, as gladsome as God's. 

II. Let me next take a point in which 
this inevitable burden and inalienable privilege 
possesses, in the form in which it comes to 
you, a peculiar nobleness. 

It is this: labourers you are; merchants 
you are also. The prudential character of the 
scholar's life has never been unrecognised : " My 
soul hath wrestled with wisdom and in my 
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doings I was exact... My heart was troubled 
in seeking her, therefore have I gotten a good 
possession. The Lord hath given me a tongue 
for my reward... Behold with your eyes how 
that I have had little labour and have gotten 
unto me much rest/* 

Your life would be indeed unreal if it 
had not its analogies to other vocations of 
the world. But it is more than a prudential 
life. It has a blindfold prudence. Others know 
for what they labour; they may value and weigh 
and count their earnings ; but your trade is in 
the Inestimable. No man can tell what the 
form of your gains, still less their value or their 
force may be. Human life and well-being, 
human justice, human enlightenment, the peace 
of souls, virtues and powers and sanctities like 
these, are the natural ends of your Work. No 
man can tell when it will cease to vibrate even 
on earth, though it begins in silent hours, in 
some quiet study. 

And accordingly your payment is no hour- 
to-hour payment. There is a hardness which 
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despises results it cannot see, but that is not your 
spirit or you would not be here. No man enters 
in earnest on the course you take who does not 
rank the smart of many a self-denial before the 
hope of many a gain. Shall it be said that 
for some among you such hour-to-hour payment 
w visibly ofifered and sought, those namely who 
have the hope of immediate University honour, 
and immediate University reward ? I believe 
that they even less than others are liable 
to fall into such error. I believe that they 
even more than others make as a rule such 
immediate reward a standing-point for further 
effort, and take such honours as a new respon- 
sibility. 

But there are, it must be allowed, two 
temptations in our pursuits which are perhaps 
somewhat peculiar to our time and of which 
we may fairly and candidly speak. 

1. The first is this. The gains of thought 
have been so rapid of late years; so many 
long-standing forms of thought have been 
abandoned; so many once impregnable argu- 
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ments axe felt to be untenable, and that semi- 
philosophy which of necessity rules so much of 
our expression has so changed under the in- 
fluence of imaginative speculation, that it is 
not too much to say that the habitual thoughts 
and words of many intellectual persons are 
more interested in possibilities than in facts, 
and in excursions over the conceivable dis- 
placement of accepted proofs and demolitions 
of beliefs, than in ascertainment of what may 
be really fixed and not disprovable. 

We would say, then, reverse for yourselves 
this vague but surely favourite process. Know 
definitely what is to be known: care to de- 
lineate the firm, the granite-firm outline of 
whatever truth rises before you. A haze rests 
on many a mountain summit in the range of 
eternal truths, and nestles deep in many a 
valley: but at least "recognize that it is haze,*' 
haze that will lift, and curl away: that there 
is below a solid outline : do "not confound the 
mist with the rock," nor fancy that the veil is 
itself part of the truth. Not reasonably can 
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the curtain impending here make you doubt 
of the hard verity of the contour there. 

2. The second error in the pursuing of 
knowledge is a moral one, and surely very 
fatal We see so many " undeserved and acci- 
dental successes " gained by superficial acquire- 
ment which might never have been gained by 
the same persons had they devoted themselves 
to investigating the grounds and solidities of 
what they parade, that there arises confessedly 
a serious temptation and what the Preacher 
calls a sore evil under the stm» To produce 
hasty popular epigrams on great subjects, and 
appeal to' ignorance for unbiassed decisions, 
with just enough of literary ornament to dis- 
guise poverty of material thoughts, is a very 
attractive and praise-rewarded occupation. But 
by your pure ambitions, by the time you 
have before you, by the deep wells of know- 
ledge you can draw from, we entreat you, as 
belonging now to an ancient home whose word 
is reality, not pretence, to determine not to 
enter into that race for success casual, un- 
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merited, hollow, heart-corrupting. Set your 
faces agamst superficials. Know what you 
know, and for its own sake. 

In glowing words were lately set before our 
sister university the profit and the danger that 
hangs about the most beautiful part of our 
beautiful studies — ^that perfection in the study 
of language which is exercised and attained by 
learning to write in the styles of the greatest 
masters. Of the happy eflfect of such accuracy, 
9uch richness, such grace attained we need not 
speak, but the caution given is this: that we 
slide not into the fancy unconsciously, that 
the great masters too wrote in some borrowed 
style ; but that we keep our eyes ever open to 
their great sincerity, and know that no man 
ever created a beautiful style, but because he 
had great things to say* — the waxing acorn 
drawing the strong juices to make the oak — 
and that we keep our weapon and our cause dis- 
tinct in our mind, and endeavour to have great 
things to say as well as greatly to say them. 

^ Buskin, Third Lecture on Art, 
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But it may be said these beautiful gracious 
aims are only for the highest accuracies and 
most polished judgments among us. I cannot 
but think that the efifect which classical culture 
might have on the minds, feelings, tastes and 
judgments of those who will not distinguish 
themselves as scholars is greatly undervalued. 
If they would use the amount of knowledge 
which they have in order to read a great deal 
more widely, and that with the free help of ap- 
pliances, which in higher scholarship would be 
out of plac6, I believe that a little more labour 
would infinitely increase their happiness, their 
sense that the education of this place was an 
inextinguishable strength, and their power of 
acting on the intelligences and dispositions of 
those who will look to them as their intel- 
lectual superiors and guides, whether they wish 
it or no. This must be done to a great extent 
by work of their own. But if we remember that 
the brilliant early-quenched genius, who not 
only with a new penetration interpreted clas- 
sical legend, but changed the diction of our 
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poetry, and both in thought and word awoke 
-and infiised the delicate Greek spirit in our 
own literature, drew his knowledge from poor 
compilations; while he, who earlier still and 
if less faithfully yet with a happier zeal and 
even more strength, endeared to Englishmen the 
Iliad and the Odyssey as if they were native 
growths, could himself scarce adequately render 
the Greek — ^if we remember these most striking 
facts, we cannot doubt that there are many 
who practically, because of the inferiority of 
their scholarship, turn away from the classics 
as sealed books, to whom they are capable of 
yielding most rich stores if they pursue them 
in suitable methods. 

IIL I said just now that of all inspiring 
work much must be done alone; and this is a 
third glory of your studies here, for what is 
never wrought in loneliness will never be 
wrought in power. The line 

"When is man strong until he feels alone?" 

is a paradox to us so long as we have only felt 

strength in company, and confidence in leaning. 

B. S. 2 
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But it is true both morally and mentally. It 
is true in the attainment of spiritual strength. 
Every man must^ like his Saviour, some day 
face the Tempter aUme; some day, too, feel the 
sufiTering of a conscious desire to avoid the con- 
sequences of some high course begun ; and he 
cannot be strong till that is over. It is true 
intellectually, for (not to say that our mental 
stumbling-blocks are moral trials, since where 
can we more purely than in them learn pa- 
tience, tenacity, humility, and contempt of dis- 
appointment?) the simple broadening of intelli- 
gence must mainly be wrought ahne. I question 
whether the abundance of personal aid, help so 
easily procured at present, does not slacken 
that intensity of application which is more im- 
portant than its extent. The plant must distil 
its own colours out of the colourless; vou 
cannot inject the purple or the saflfron into 
its corolla. And the really precious tints of 
thought are incommunicable; they must be 
self-drawn from our materials; the distilment 
of them is the chief achievement. Planting 
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watering, pruning may be the work of other 
hands, but the increase is the plant's own, 
through God's marvellous inner laboratory. 
Now this, as it seems to me, is recognized in 
your work here. In bold contrast to some other 
systems, in which the man is kept still a boy 
by ceaseless unending teachments, stands the 
system here which gives so little in coimted 
hours of positive teaching, and makes even that 
typical and stimulating rather than didactic, 
but leaves to you all the other long hours of the 
days, and the long intervals in the years ; and 
by the very arrangement of your buildings and 
your rooms points you to work alone long 
spaces in a home where every moment of work 
may be cumulatively fruitful. Surely this is 
the right idea. Do not through misunderstand- 
ing it have it changed. 

IV. Another hope which I think charac- 
terizes the Work here is this. Although it is 
exacted in both its main branches to such 
minuteness of perfectness as if the work were 
done for the work's own sake; yet never has that 

2—2 
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narrow view been suffered to prevail. Never 
has our University said to her departing sons, 
"Now you are ready to live admiredly, you can 
converse, and speak, and write." Always, I 
think, have her science and her philology pointed 
onwards. She has tried to make us wish to 
pass the threshold to which she lovingly led us; 
to make us discontented with having only 
enough for daily use; she does leave this fret 
in our hearts. 

Therefore we proudly say to her: 

Thou in the daily building of thy Tower 

Didst ne'er engage in Work for mere Work's sake, — 

Hadst ever in thy heart the luring hope 

Of some eventual rest a top of it 

Whence, all the tumult of the building hush'd, 

Thou first might'st look (mt to the East: — 

The vulgar saw thy Tower — ^thou saw'st the Sun^. 

Yet of course to many a private experience 
the aspect of work laid out with aims so high 
and general, will be that some parts of that 
which comes to one will to one seem ineli- 
gible. 

^ Browning's Cleon, 
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I use the word carefully, meaning not likely 
to strike one as adapted for display, or for 
comfort, or as promising quick returns, and 
therefore not likely to be selected by those who 
have such aims. Many a one would not have 
sketched his own ground-plan exactly thus. 
But exactly this it is which will make his work 
something permanent, not of *'any private 
interpretation," a part of a grander life and 
sharing its immortaUty. We came perhaps 
desiring to fit ourselves for a profession, and 
we do it: we shall not here learn a vapid con- 
tempt for old horizons. Yet we go away confess- 
ing that we have seen a new horizon. We go 
away richer by a new desira We came perhaps 
like the selfish servant to ask for ourselves a ta- 
lent of silver and two changes of raiment; it will 
surely arouse in us a touch of nobility when we 
are answered: ''Be content; take two talents*' 

V. Lastly. If we have read in the light of 
reality characters so noble upon this our Work ; 
if it is adjusted to some greater scale than a 
few days' use; if it demand our lonely un- 
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diverted powers; if its value is beyond any 
temporal reckoning; and its burden unavoidable 
save by our eager embrace of it ; if it is in a 
worldly sense ineligible ; if it is incommunicable 
and inestimable; as a task inevitable, as a privi- 
lege inalienable ; then I would fain oflfer a sug- 
gestion so simple that I am almost ashamed to 
make it, because it will be the spontaneous 
practice of the most. Yet it is worth while to 
make it so long as it may not occur to everyone. 
All Christian Work ought to have a margin 
of Christian Utility. Something I mean we 
should do regularly which has the plain unpre- 
tending immediate simplicity of Christian use- 
fulness about it. No doubt all the fields of 
thought you are to reap are, to begin with, 
Christ's in Whom are hid all treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge. No doubt they are all 
Christianly hallowed by the sincere desire to do 
all things as unto the Lord, and again by the 
serviceable application of them in your coming 
lives. But as you will not then have all prac- 
tice vithout reverting to theory, so now some 
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margin of reference to practice will not be mis- 
placed. 

It is not long since it was my hap to see a 
poor, depressed but keen-witted congregation in 
a struggling quarter of London hang eagerly on 
the words of a preacher who, in simple sen- 
tences, spoke of the high thesis "Why Man 
ought to love God." It seemed to me a strangely 
chosen subject, but I suppose their deep interest 
was diie to the fact that it carried them out of 
themselves, and touched the dull outline of 
their' life with a rim of unearthly gold. He 
was too wise a pastor to resort too often to such 
themes, but as a margin it was excellent. 

Conversely I lately heard one describe the 
not unfrequent experience of shame with which 
some man of high honours may find himself a 
helpless and completely distanced worker side 
by side in a parish with some man whom, in 
their career here, he had looked on as of no 
mark at all. Now he finds in him a judicious- 
ness, a tact, a prompt sense, a strong unhesi- 
tating wisdom, besides which his own cultiva- 
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tion is edgeless. He has to go to school to 
him. But might not a little margin of sym- 
pathy bestowed on common life whilst here 
save time and efficiency ? 

Well-planned study of the practical mo- 
ralities of the Bible, brief but daily ; the vivid 
memoirs, some writings, and especially letters 
of men»who have been active among the social 
and religious difficulties which from age to age 
seemed likely to be the Church's wreck, yet left 
her stronger; — for any whose common Work 
is Theology, some distinct reading of practiciJ 
suggestive books, — ^for Laymen that are to be 
some appreciation of what the Layman's Chris- 
tian Offices are, — ^for those who from circum- 
stances have a little time, some help already 
(such as many do give) to the pastoral office, to 
the Sunday-school instruction, of this great and 
difficult town. 

I may not attempt to enumerate all the 
ways in which this margin may be laid on the 
edge of your years of highest cultivation; but 
it surely would not spoil their beauty or their 
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worth, while it sobered any possible tone of self- 
centering pride. 

The woven gold of literature, the pictured 
pall of history, flung over us with an open- 
browed freedom of spirit, in the yearning joy of 
self-culture — ^it is like the too gorgeous garment 
of the Greek minstrel ; it is a kind of Royalty 
to wear it. Good were it for the Christian soul 
which puts it on, that, like the vesture of ancient 
Israel, it should have its admonishing border of 
hyacinth blue — ^the calm colour of heaven — ^the 
sober livery of pureness. 

"And it shall be unto you for a Fiinge that 
ye may look upon it, and remember all the 
commandments of the Lord to do them, and 
that ye seek not after your own heart and your 
own eyes, that ye may remember and do all 
my commandments, and be holy unto your 
God." 
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FRIENDSHIP. 
1 Thessalonians it. 9, 10. 

As toiAching brotherly love ye need not that I 
write unto you: for ye yourselves are taught 
of Ood to love one another. And indeed ye 
do it toward all the brethren which are in 
all Macedonia: but we beseech you, brethren, 
that ye increase more and more. 

« XX ELICATE Honour and Pride, Tranquil- 
-■->' lity and Delight." These four (said the 
Pagan moralist) are the gifts which Friend- 
ship bestows upon her own. And, naming 
this quaternion, he touches exquisitely the 
Truth. 

Honour she refines, for a friend is a second 
conscience. A goodly Pride it is early to ap- 
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preciate one of whom you are sure that the 
more men know him they will admire him 
more, and to know that he will always love 
you. Tranquillity lies in trusting and being 
trusted. And there is Delight for reasons 
which are new every day. 

And when upon all these he had impress* 
ed the seal of permanence, declaring that 
* his lost friend to him was still alive and could 
not die/ we might almost doubt what of im- 
mortal, what of spiritual, the Gospel itself could* 
add to such feelings. 

And if that be true — which men ^very- 
where say-that there are few friendships in 
the world so unselfish, so candid and so per- 
manent as those which are formed in the 
university life, we may well desire both to 
receive and to impart all their blessings ; and 
if Christ have yet one jewelled crown of bless- 
edness in friendship, reserved for those who 
are His friends also, we would fain bathe our 
foreheads even now in its lustre. 

But let us in the first place turn an affec- 
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tionate thought to those — though few it may 
be here — who have ever somewhat of a trou- 
ble at heart because they feel themselves slow 
or defective in the power of making or keep- 
ing friends. 

If the trouble is only and simply this, that 
you are slow in making friends 'care not for 
it* You will almost certainly find that you, 
above others, have great power of keeping 
friends. And if, while conscious of a great de- 
•sire for friends, you make but few, you will 
probably find that you have almost a special 
gift for what St Paul calls "imparting your 
own souls" to them; and that those few will 
be instar omnium, worth all the world to you. 
It is not every one who possesses that strange 
power which, for want of a better name, be- 
cause of its unexplained eflfectiveness, we call 
Fascination. But even the spell of that extra- 
ordinary friend-making attractiveness, which in 
spite of all unkindnesses has surrounded some 
great men with groups of injured yet devoted 
generals, or of trampled yet undyingly faithful 
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lovers, is said often to be, if not at first re- 
pellent ^ yet by no means swift in its witching 
operation. Of the reaUty of that power, or 
that intense degree of a common power, there 

« 

can be no doubt ; and it may shew us in the 
strongest light what many an experience con- 
firms, that in the sometimes long pause be- 
tween acquaintanceship and friendship the 
bonds of a life-long confidence may be knit- 
ting themselves indissolubly. 

But on the other hand, if you are really 
deficient in the power of keeping your friends 
after you have made them, then you may be 
sure that you have certainly something to cor- 
rect. There is in you a carelessness, or a 
suspiciousness ; some savour of selfishness, or 
some latent untrustiness ; which the undefined 
instincts of others detect even if you are yet 
unaware of it. No surer signal can reach you 
through the mists of self-ignorance than this. 
It is the gleam of white water which warns 
you that there is a yet covered shoal threat- 

^ Hntton's Essay on Goethe, 
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ening wreck to the serviceableness of your 
character. Then you are happy if you have 
a friend, earnest and clear-sighted, who can and 
will pilot you away from it, or give you the 
least hint of the extent of that reef. For as 
an old auttor says, "One ounce of correction 
from the hand of a friend is worth more to 
us than a hundred-weight self-administered*." 
But in any case, self-discovered to you or 
indicated by another, it is of endless import- 
ance that you learn the infirmity and cor- 
rect it. 

The abidingness of our university friend- 
ships is no mean test of the power of such 
associations to conquer many a selfishness, 
many a coldness. The college friend is com- 
monly regarded as the encourager of our earliest 
works which overpass the standard of boyhood; 
as the sharer in our brightest manly pleasures, 
the climbed mountain, the new poet, the old 
author first valued ; as the ready counsellor, 
who will come to our call and weigh all our 

■ ^ S. Francis de Sales. 
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difficulty in after years. There is nothing we 
dare not tell him, for we know that what he 
loves in us he has himself often made love- 
able. 

But to content ourselves with things as we 
see them, and turning away from a fancy- 
world which may, or may not be for us; let 
us notice the first visible eflfect of friendship 
on our life here. It is usually not to unite 
us in pairs of amity, but to group us into 
sets. The whole college, the whole university 
falls of itself into rings of this kind, well recog- 
nized and, though without any folly of exclu- 
siveness, yet naturally intersecting each other 
far less than the groups of a less homogeneous 
society do. Is there not perhaps something 
noticeable as to the place which friendships of 
this character occupy in the Bible itself? Not 
only did Heathen Friendship construct its 
ideal out of the reciprocal aflfection of one 
for one as in Grecian legend, and as when 
in Rome the delighted audience rose as one 
man and stood up to applaud the first repre- 
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sentation of such a friendship on the stage — 
recognizing this intensity of mutual devotion 
as the purest semblance and highest ideal 
of the friendships of their own lives. In 
ancient Palestine too, we have the selfsame 
ideal : the two great brethren of the Law ; 
the love of Ruth and Naomi; the tendance 
of Elisha on Elijah ; the valour and the ten- 
derness of Jonathan and David ; or at most 
the triple fortitude of the young men who 
were not careful to answer the kingr in the 
matter of idolatry. In the New Testament 
all this is changed at once. It is a group 
and a very large group, which has forsaken 
worldly occupation, and follows the Master 
over lake and mountain-side, or from town 
to town, together goes up to Jerusalem, to- 
gether seeks the upper room. It is the same 
in the Acts of the Apostles, Paul and his 
company, Paul's companions in travel. The 
familiar **we** who cross the -^gean, who. 
pass in haste from one city to another, or 
settle for months in some Greek centre of 
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life, these are with frequent interchanges 
no small company. A little later it is the 
same at Ephesus ; the chair of John is set in 
a circlet of friends. The solitariness or simple 
companionship of ancient Judges and Prophets, 
is past. In the New Testament we have the 
consecration of the friend-group, as. in the Old 
that of the undivided brother pair. 

And so with us each group as it forms itself 
has its own delicate characteristic tone — ^an in- 
definable tint, but genuine and known. Suscep- 
tible of change and capable of advance, it is like 
a living spirit ; as true to itself as the character 
of a single person. Such friendship exercises 
an organic moulding power; it may live out its 
complex life here carelessly, or usefully, or re- 
ligiously, and leave behind it a memory which 
we shall reverence or regret according to its 
deserving. 

I. It has an organic life as much as a col- 
lege, or an order, or a church, though need- 
ing no formal incorporation; for it is neither 
less nor more than a spontaneous organization, 
B. s. 3 
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although of so delicate a kind that it may 
lose its balance the moment it becomes too 
self-conscious of its own function. 

Now this tender, this perishable organiza- 
tion has like some others a power over us 
subtle and potent (I had almost said) in pro- 
portion to its delicacy — a power to stimulate 
into life all germs of good though it cannot 
create them, a power also to wither them ; to 
encrust a man's character with a lichen, or check 
it with a blight 

We will not dwell on the thought of those 
terrible friendships in which brother to brother 
actually ministers the suggestion, the incentive, 
the very means to sin : those friendships which 
leave bitter pain and sharp sting behind them ; 
which raise some spectre that will not lie down 
again in the memory; which as their worst 
spell fling in even to the converted soul the 
deluding comfort that you shall think that you 
hate more the evil which you have proved. 

Let us take less painful but not less illus- 
trative instances of some subtle harms which 
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unwatched friendships work. In this excep- 
tional and favoured congregation, we may ven- 
ture to speak not of sins that are worst, but of 
faults which are deteriorations of the best, leav- 
ing the greater evils to condemn themselves. 

We need not even dwell on what old 
writers called the Bane of Friendship — that 
reliance on the admiration of friends which 
springs from their treasured-up phrases of 
eulogy, or the flatteries of affection. With us 
the soothing of wounded ambitions takes place 
in a smaller circle, in that family life of which 
the ancient had narrow knowledge; and it comes 
there accompanied by wholesome associations 
which have somewhat of discipline in them. 
It is not natural to Englishmen, nor to Young 
men, to enervate each other after that fashion 
either foolishly or out of self-seeking. 

But still it must be confessed that there 

are some such group-friendships which in one 

or two ways are detrimental to fineness of 

nature and sternness of manly temperament. 

1, One way is by encouraging Affecta- 

3—2 
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tion: AflFectation not of manner, for that is 
happily out of date, but of opinions, which 
it is to be feared is not so. We will take 
but one kind of Affectation. 

That in an age when all our training has 
long been critical, and at a time of life when 
the investigating faculties are most full of 
movement, there must be many who with pain 
and perplexity find themselves unable to be- 
lieve much which they would gladly have 
received, is true enough and natural. 

But that there are others who assume that 
if they too should criticise, they too would find 
great beliefs to reject ; and who upon that as- 
sume, even to themselves, the mental attitude 
of pain and perplexity is no less true. But 
is theirs a reasonable position? 

There are those who cannot allow authority 
to overrule for them opinions which they have 
formed perhaps shrinkingly and with intense 
care. But there are others who hearing that, 
assume, without study, that authority is more 
Jikely to be wrong than right, — ^forgetful that 
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authority too represents study, represents pain, 
perplexity, devoted intellects and earnest spirits, 
not irrationally right, but surely not irration- 
ally wrong. 

There is no la^k of tenderness, of sympathy, 
of respect, felt in the world, or expressed by 
our best religious writers towards those who 
yearning to believe, but mistrusting the steps 
before them and repelled too often by the ex- 
travagance of contemporaries, still hold fast 
that which they have with a child-like humility 
and confidence. We see in them sometimes a 
kind of pathos like that in the face of a blind 
man. For these there ought to be and is no 
lack of sympathy. They are rather made 
our spiritual heroes (if we have any such) at 
this time. Theirs is the favourite character in 
the intellectual fiction. In real life, though 
their opinions are troublesome in the family; 
yet a kind of respect and even gratitude is felt 
towards them. In one heart the honest doubter 
strengthens the impression that difficult doc- 
trines are not necessary to be held. In another 
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he causes the grounds of faith to be looked to, 
and the belief to be more intelligently grasped, 
— and then possibly more devoutly. At any 
rate he keeps credulities aloof; we are not 
likely to be reconquered by superstition while 
his opinion is the prevalent one. He is thought 
indeed everywhere to be draining some stag- 
nant pool in religious belief, so that there may 
be wholesome land again. We may have been 
too slow in learning it, but this age has certain- 
ly learnt completely the truth which so long 
ago the most rigid and orthodox of believers 
wrote down when, in our great English alle- 
gory, he gave so remarkable a parentage to his 
pilgrim Little-Faith, He does not make him, 
as we might expect, the child of Wilfulness or 
the child of Hardness; "he dwelt," he says, "in 
the town of /Sincere." But when we have stated 
•the case with utmost truth for the honest 
doubter, that only helps us the more to recog- 
nize how anything like an affectation of doubt 
is one of the most corrupting of unrealities. 
An imitative doubter does not deserve the 
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name of doubter at all, he is simply a denier — 
and the ground he takes is authority. 

It may be that the character is not a very 
common one, for the moment you begin to ex- 
press with your lips doubts which you have not 
really felt for yourself, that moment they be- 
gin to pervade you — only superficially perhaps, 
but that is worse, not better. Earnestly it is 
to be hoped that, imless you can regain your 
footing now and that sincerely, you should pass 
through the stage of real doubt rather than 
remain what you are. Well for you to come to 
some real crisis in your faith: well that God 
should possess your whole soul with some pro- 
blem which you shall be really anxious to solve 
and unable, — ^that you should know what it 
would be to feel really alone in the spiritual 
world \ The fewness of such instauces of afifect- 
ation (if few they are) ought not to make us- 
less earnest for their sakes and for ours : ficti- 
tious lives among us are at once symptoms and 
seeds of disorder. They would have no exist- 

^ Hutton, E$8ay x. 
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ence but for the fault of which we began to 
speak — ^namely, the aflfectation which waits upon 
ourgrOup-friendships,if'we may coin such a word 
At former periods of our history we should 
have found the self-same person tending towards 
doctrines of unerring authority; at another, 
of all-sufficing, all-performing faith ; at another 
perhaps playing the same part as now in the 
history of the Church, " a hinderer of the Word," 
as our old phrase runs, only then on the mere 
footing of a worldling. The aflfectation .which 
clogs earnest thought with inappreciative imita- 
tion should pass from England, and pass first 
from hence. Where should we look for inde- 
pendence, where for sincerity, if not to those 
who have the shining land of life and thought 
before them ? But if this thing, this Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, be "the power of God through 
feith unto salvation ready to be revealed," what 
tyne its sons are ready to receive it. great shaU 
be the joy of that revelation to honest hearts and 
pure, though long unconvinced. But what, alas, 
shall be its sorrow to any man who, like some of 
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the Jewish priests of old, really believed on 
Him in their hearts yet affected disbelief when 
His cause was on trial ? 

2. But a second point in which the great 
power of group-friendship has an effect not 
wholly sound and beneficial is in the level 
uniformity that it introduces into habits of 
life. In limiting our reading or extending our 
amusements, in prescribing our entertainments, 
our very furniture, our expenditure in various 
ways unsatisfactory to our judgments, it acts 
more strongly and with as constant a pressure 
in all respects as, what we should most resent, 
a prescriptive external discipline. The gentler 
in fact any discipUne under which we live be- 
comes, the stronger grows the tyranny of usages 
which seem spontaneous but are not so. The 
wholesome part of the consensus to this rule is 
the desire to avoid singularity, — ^but how is 
that wholesomeness impaired if in order to 
avoid singularity we are obliged to sacrifice 
simplicity of living: if slowly year by year 
there crumbles away a little more and a little 
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more of the solid day of study beneath the 
irresistible advances of ease and diversion. It 
is a proverb of difficulty to define the edges of 
self-indulgence, to say what is simplicity or 
what luxury, in any day or rank, yet a mist 
advances as certainly as a wave. 

There are not wanting Voices from within 
and from without which beseech all cultivated 
ranks and societies — above all, those whose 
very form is cast in the mould of cultivation — 
not to exhaust as it were all nature and all art 
in ministering almost exclusively to the hap- 
piness of their own ranks: not to abdicate 
their greatest worldly office, that of setting 
before all eyes the model of a society earnest to 
live on the sweet, true, noble principles in which 
their studies steep their thoughts — principles 
which are more excusably beclouded in the 
cities of trade, at the very fountains of wealth, 
but which the more want to be carried thither- 
ward, not surrendered to their influences. 

There are not wanting tokens that those 
Voices are heard and understood. To whom do 
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they come with more meaning than to you the 
foremost of English youth? It seems to me 
from all that we can either hear or see of the 
vast masses of young men of our middle and 
lower middle ranks — ^plodding or racing through 
the streets of life amid much darkness, in a 
ceaseless roar, — ^no time to pause, no heart to 
think, temptations dashed in their faces, which 
you have to go seek for ere you can find them, — 
gathered as it were under the very wings of 
Mammon and his angels, yet many of them 
keeping eyes fixed on serener things, and hands 
undefiled, — it seems to me as if from all those 
ranks there came to you such voices as these, 
trembling and quivering for your answer — 
"Brethren, what of the night? Where you 
" stand y(m ought to see the stars. Here in the 
" smoke-palled street we cannot ; but you pace 
"battlement and tower above our heads, and 
" the whole sky is yours. We will trust you. 
" Yes, more than your elders and our preachers. 
" You know our trials. The trials of the young 
" are common to all humanity. From your calm 
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'* homes, from among your books, from your pro- 
" spects which lie amid the higher lives of men — 
" their sciences, their governments, their laws, 
"their spiritual hopes, — what watchwords do 
"you fling us down? Is it Purity, is it Sim- 
" plicity, is it Self-command ? Tell us, tell us 
"that these are spiritual realities among you, 
" and our souls shall bless you, and we shall not 
" die. But if you tell us that above these things 
"you, even you, rate money and what money 
"will purchase, then come down, come down 
" among us, and close the illusion of reading and 
"learning and thinking and saying— aud not 
" doing. For if your high thoughts are true, you 
" can live up to them only by simplicity ; but if 
" easy hours, and luxurious living, and thought- 
" less thoughts are yours, then dim as are our 
" lives we would not change with you : ours are 
" still the more simple, the more honest of the 
" two." And are there wanting other mutter- 
ings which point the moral more severely — 
with reproaches, perhaps not wholly just, but 
with enough of justice in them to arouse and 
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warn. Be it yours to convert them into a dif- 
ferent tone. Never was there a time in which 
the simple living of the affluent would bear 
happier fruit. Never one in which their diligent 
hours could eflfect so much or reach so far. 

Your collective influence is great — ^the in- 
fluence of the tone, the habits, the manners of 
this society, — this focus of clear-sighted eyes. 
But there are also ways in which the individual 
influence of your life here is felt most directly 
and instantaneously, and that all over England. 
It is through her great Schools from one end of 
the country to the other ; and through them you 
act directly on the happiness and tone of feeling 
in — ^it is not too much to say — innumerable 
households. No persons, neither masters nor 
parents, have such an eflfect on the elder mem- 
bers of a school as those men who have within 
a year or two left it. What they quick-eyedly 
see and know of your habits aflfects them at 
once. If you work in a student-spirit they will 
be in love with study ; if you make amusement 
your chief talk and aim, you make it theirs. 
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You will not deceive them even should you 
wish it ; least of all before them is it possible 
to say and not to do. If you are simple, true, 
and pure in your group of friends, you need do 
little more to work the works of God. You 
need not do that painftd hollow thing, — ^live 
orderly in order to be an example. If you are 
diligent and exact and *' use hardness " a little 
with yourself, as St Paul says, because our high 
calling deserves the dedication of true lives, 
that is the way in which the youngest student 
may send peace and truth speeding through 
schools, and through schools to many a home. 

II. And now this brings us to the fact that 
friendships such as here subsist among Chris- 
tian men have functions which we have not yet 
touched on — a true spiritual office. A Chris- 
tian cannot be a Christian's friend without 
there being more in that relation than the most 
manly aflfection, more than a negative pureness 
and simplicity. Christian purity is not colour- 
less, and Christian simplicity is not cheerless- 
ness, they are both of them happy strengths, 
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and active forces. 'Honour and Pride and 
Calmness and Delight ' were the dear fruits of 
friendship to the Pagan, but as each of these 
cmild be borne in loneliness, and was only 
strengthened, ripened, and sweetened by com- 
panionship, so by Christian friendship ought 
faith and hope to be enlarged, and love to man 
made more practical, and — ^most delicate but 
most holy of all, — the Friends ought to enrich 
in each other the personal love of Christ, the 
Friend of friends, and Brother of all brethren. 
Even if lives of noblest Christian friends 
scarce point out as a necessity that they should 
habitually pray together in private; even if 
the manliest-holiest sometimes shrinks from it; 
nay, though in holy things very marked prac- 
tices adopted, before we have strength and ex- 
perience, may sometimes have even a weakening 
effect, still Christian men will not be friends 
without mutual consciousness of the Name that 
is in their foreheads, A free recognition of It is 
the ideal offriendship. Though they know that 
the first efforts after rational spiritual speech 
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concerning Him are but like the first learning 
of musical notation, they will help each other to 
love with discrimination Prayer's greatest har- 
monies; they will scarce be able to avoid all 
trying of them over. And yet the greatest 
masters of those harmonies would, I think, 
scarce urge them to extemporise for other ears 
a chorale or an anthem. 

Neither can I urge friends of high Chris- 
tian temper to be confessors or censors to each 
other. We may be called on to bear and for- 
bear a great deal with our friends, but I think 
we are rarely called on to administer a reproof, 
still less to be what some persons call being 
"faithful" to them habitually. One of the finest 
things we learn by friendship is deference; one 
of the sweetest charities it teaches us to apply 
to others is respect for the persons of those who 
diflfer with us, and, still more, respect for their 
opinions. When his sterner brother told the 
sainted Prince Bishop of Geneva 'that he 
should be more strong and strict in his admo- 
nitions and reproofs — ^Are you not told by S. 
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Paul that your very office binds you to reprove, 
rebuke, exhort?' *But you miss the point of 
that passage' (replied St Francis); 'it says, mih 
all long-suffering and doctrine/ 

Yes, it is far better to be, without meaning it, 
an unintentional living reproof, than to bestow 
one in words; and if any of us are sure we know 
each other well enough to pray together, let it 
be for a little while in sustained, considered 
form, rather than in either the fluency or the 
stammer of excitement. 

This is why — though, I think, friendships 
should be very frankly Christian— I stiU think 
that there is such an element in them as 
Christian Reserve, and one which adds much 
beauty to them and much inward strength. 
This, only of a higher mood, is that verecundia 
which the Roman declared was the chiefest 
armature of friendship. This is what the Saint 
meant when he said Humility and Purity were 
virtues about which friends could not converse. 
'Freedom of speech,' both to God and man, is 
often mentioned by S. Paul as a glory of Chris- 

B. s. 4 
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tian grace : but it is a high glory, and grace is 
progressive, and as 'freedom of speech' to God 
can only be used when we are assured that we 
know Him, or rather are known of Him, so a 
holy irappriaia even to man is not the blossom 
of an hour. 

It does not seem necessary for us to be 
merely reticent through fear of our own in- 
sincerity. Doubtless that is in checking many 
an impulse a most holy motive, but perfect 
sincerity I believe to be far more common than 
disappointments occasionally suggest ; and it is 
a quality which strengthens by being leaned on, 
and grows by being drawn on, and there is no 
such sunshine for it as friendship. It cannot be 
uncommon. Only look at the burdens people 
will bear and the sacrifices they will make if 
once they are satisfied that the cause is a really 
good one ; people who are not otherwise thought 
beyond the commonplace. What dangers they 
will incur when help is wanted by those who are 
nothing to them; how they wiU lay down their 
lives on the field, the railway, the sinking ship. 
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No. "If thou wilt be perfect/' Friendship, 
it is not Sincerity which is commonly lacking to 
thee. But as it was with the young man who 
sought personal perfection, and in Christ's own 
sight was worthy of being loved ; so with this 
group-friendship of ours, even its own richness, 
its wealth of aimless kindliness, its luxurious- 
ness, its enjoyment of itself may perchance 
hinder it for a whUe from recognizing a law 
which would embody and make more perfect 
that beautiful "law" which it has hitherto ever 
"kept" with joy. 

When we consider that the seed of well- 
nigh every great movement has been sown in 
the soil of Friendship; that it has so often been 
not the movement which drew the fiiendff 
together, but that it blossomed up out of their 
daily talk, or took shape before their mutually 
persuaded eyes; if we remember the early 
readings in our own university which reared 
the fathers of the Keformation; or the small 
group of friends who here revived evangelic 

life and practice; or those who in the sister 

4—2 
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tuuTeisity kindled a stronger, bri^ter flame of 
church order and devotion; or who there still 
earlier raised a spring-tide at once of asceticism^ 
and piety, and organization, against which we 
closed, alas! the floodgates and rolled it upon 
another shore; or if again we remember the 
friendships which spent themselves together in 
making society not ashamed to name the Name 
of Christ, and a nation set free its bondslaves; 
we may perhaps venture to ask ourselves 
whether there can be friendships yet amongst 
us which promise equal things? whether there 
ccm be? whether the biting critical edge of talk 
allows so much constructiveness? whether the 
good-natured, self-depreciating tone, which ha- 
bitually propitiates that same criticism, admits so 
much seriousness? Are people friends for equally 
good grounds with these? or do light pleasurable 
aims keep us from keenness in great matters, 
and make any aim less terrible than the im- 
puted love of heroism? Are people friends to 
sufficiently high results? We talk of resources 
wasted in the church or in the world, of means 
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disproportionately large producing small result. 
But what wealth of friendship is expended on 
selfish or on mutual pleasure! All that light 
and heat of manly loving hearts to consume 
away without making the world brighter or 
warmer 1 Alas for that perpetual meeting and 
contributing, which is only a perpetual break- 
ing up and wasting. 

Some there are to whom every high thought 
which stirs or actuates them seems to have 
come winged from the lips of a friend; every 
intelligent view of life and duty to have been 
pointed out by him ; every simlit courage, every 
starlight hope they cherish to have been in- 
breathed by him, or at least quickened; words 
and thoughts which in books were dead to 
them or fanciftd, he shewed to be alive and 
practical; every upward step has been aided by 
his firm hand. 

And many there are to whom such an 
earthly friend has been denied. Yet One be- 
came an earthly friend, that for all He might 
fill that place. 

"I have spoken unto you that my ^ci^ \3aa.^ 
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be among you, and your joy be filled full. This 
is the commandment that is mine, that ye love 
one another even as I loved you. Greater love 
than this hath no man, that one lay down his 
life for his friends. Ye are my friends if ye do 
what I command you. No more I call you 
servants, because the servant knoweth not what 
his Lord doeth; but you I have called friends, 
because all things which I heard from my 
Father I made known to you. It was not you 
who chose out me, but I who chose out you, 
and placed you, that you may go away and bear 
fruit and your fruit remain." 

Th&re is Friendship in its fulness, and there 
is the fruitfulness thereo£ Of every group of 
friends the God-man is willing himself to be 
the centre. And who is there who does not, 
when time after time that lection is read in his 
ears, with unconscious intent so slide away 
from apostolic times and scenes into thinking 
of his own friends and of himself? is not well 
aware that it is he and they whom Christ is 
willing to call not servants but friends? he and 
they of whom He expects abiding fruit? He 
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thinks of the world-need which they may labour 

at, the world-place which they are called to 

fill. It is no fancy which to his eye groups 
tliem almost visibly about the person of a 

Christ— a Christ shewing them their work, and 
then parting from them yet remaining with 
them. 

Let him hold to his thought, for it is inter- 
minably true. And so as he steps quietly 
onward from year to year each successive group 
of his friends will have the same Divine Friend 
"there in the midst of it;'* family and kins- 
men, school and college friends, colleagues, 
associates in every sphere of life, school-chil- 
dren, congregations, labourers, tenants, men of 
business, men of the world yet not without 
being men of God. Endless .at last in active 
life come to be the various groups in which he 
has his part to do. They may be little to each 
other — ^little worlds in themselves — ^worlds in 
the world. He, as it were, looks in on each in 
turn, and thinks it strange sometimes that he 
has so much in common with circles which have 
so little in common with each other; yet from 
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no one of them but by its own act and deed 
does he find Christ absent, whether this in- 
dividual or that be conscious of his presence : 
for if they do their simple duty they are all the 
while about His business, and He approving. 

Even so S. Paul stepped through the world 
of Asia and Europe. In every city he found a 
new world. No man's business did he interrupt ; 
each he left in his employment as he found him. 
But in every place there grew up to him a 
group of friends, and in every group he left the 
spirit of Christ. So that as we turn over the 
volume of his letters the eye falls on every page 
upon expressions of affection which we can 
match in no other book. 

The tender enquiries, the faithfully given 
messages, the loving remembrances, the gi-ati- 
tude and the joy — they are a perfect por- 
traiture of friendships. But they are a perfect 
portraiture of friendships which this day, and 
in this place, may be a^ perfect, pure, and true : 
no less ' delicate, proud, tranquil and delight- 
some' than the Eoman statesman's — ^no less 
spiritual than the Apostle's. 



SEEMON III. 



WORSHIP. 



Hebbewb z. 25. 

Not forsahing the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is. 

" T R D, Teach us to pray," — said a Dis- 
-" ciple, — "even as John taught his dis- 
ciples." Yet it was no rival badge which he 
was asking for their new sect, no Rule for a 
new Order. The Evangelist does not omit to 
tell what it was which moved that Apostle to 
ask. It was the sight — a sight at once to probe 
and to establish faith in their Messiah — ^the 
sight of his Master at Prayer. 

'' It came to pass that as He was praying in 
a certain place, when He ceased, one of His dis- 
ciples said unto Him, Lord, teach us to pray." 
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How it would have moved any man to see 
Jesus our Lord praying, we can well believe. 
We know, yet dare not try to realise in detail 
with what an expression that brow and face 
entered into communion with the Father — 
communion yet more perfect than He every 
hour enjoyed. Even as He kneeled down 
upon the ground, and when the hands had folded 
over that face whose workings no eye could 
understand, we know how every line in that 
adoring iSgure must still have expressed, far 
beyond touch of Orcagna or Angelico to ren- 
der, at once the whole dignity of self-com- 
mand, with the stillest self-surrender, an utter 
leaning upon God. This, if they saw aught, 
as surely they did — ^for in the simplicity of His 
humanity he could not always hide what He 
would never exhibit, — ^this was what they saw. 
His very body prayed. And so "it came to pass 
when he ceased, one of his disciples said. Lord, 
Teach us to pray." 

We think the request might have come 
earlier; or we might have thought perhaps 
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that a teaching so vital would have been im- 
parted sooner, asked or not asked. But no; 
our patient Lord shews in nothing his patience 
more, and in more contrast to the best of us, 
than in awaiting from us all the emergence of 
that which is good — ^waiting till the seed puts 
out the blade — ^waiting while deep and slow in 
our souls the fountain rises, — waiting until 
at last the brimming waters are troubled and 
with a gush that stream flows from our lips — 
Repentance, or Love, or Faith-r-which we have 
been perhaps for years too weak, too shy, too 
mistrustful to express. 

But it was not His self-resigned prayer 
alone, — nor yet the mysteriousness — {that had 
not yet presented itself as a question) — of 
any prayer on the part of Him who was 
Ever One with the Father, — that made this 
apostle feel suddenly that He too and His 
brethren needed some nearer, more open, 
surer access to God Himself, than they yet 
had used — ^that there was a praying which wag 
above their praying — ^that even the self-same 
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words might be meaning to another more 
than to oneself^ — ^that time was passing and 
they had not learnt from Him the secret of 
secrets, how to be made One with God — or as 
one of them expressed it — "have the Father 
shewn to thena." Besides all this, remembered 
words had fallen from Him about prayer, which 
shewed that He was not whoUy of their mind 
as to what they should ask for, or how ? 

Surely they needed to catch some truer 
spirit in praying. Had they not heard Him teU 
of an unattained hour in which true worshippers 
should worship in spirit and in truth ? 

They needed to learn what better gifts to 
pray for. Had not two of them, with a mother's 
intercession beside, made to Him what they 
deemed the most pious, trustful, high-aimed pe- 
tition and been reproved ? Had they not, most 
unexpectedly of all, in an hour when the mus- 
tering people made them think the triumph 
not far off, and those well marked that were 
to share it, been bidden only to pray for labour- 
ers to come into a harvest of starving souls, as 
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though the reward were distant still, and even 
the reapers yet uncalled. Again, they had still 
to be taught the very ground-work of success- 
ful prayer, to be instructed to embody in their 
desires one creed which might either bane or 
bless, ** Forgiveness;" — strangers still to the fact 
that the law which stamped different marks on 
friend and foe was drifting away under the 
strong breath of love. 

Strange, but true, that the friends of Christ 
were foreigners still to the outlines of Christian 
prayer. The spirit, the subjects, the conditions 
of their worship still to be grasped. Yet un-» 
reproved they hold up to Him the pattern 
of what their next lesson should be — a prayer 
like John the Baptist's. 

They shrink not from asking the greater 
to imitate the lesser: for indeed the moment 
that their want was felt it became a deep 
human want, a natural want, a hunger they 
had a right to feel. John is not really pre- 
sented as a pattern to Christ, but the group of 
him and his followers, teaching and learning 
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how to pray are called to witness that, as re- 
ligious ideas cannot last and live without prayer^ 
so changed religious ideas — ^ideas lately reno- 
vated, expanded, inspired, can scarce shape 
themselves into prayer without help. 

Devout men thus changed may feel more 
than ever the glory of ancient forms ; but they 
may or may not feel their comfort; may or 
may not be able to fill them with a new 

life. 

That is what a Peter and a John must 

have done when they went up to keep the 
sacrificial hour which had become but a his- 
toric shadow. 

That is what a Paul did when he vowed 
Jewish vows and hasted to keep the Passover. 

But when we have to frame our devotions 
in periods of sharp transition ; when famiUar 
doctrines which have sat easily on us for years 
begin to live with new meaning, sparkle with 
fresh light, broaden away from us, yet touch 
our conscience closer, the new feelings seem 
to stretch our devotional language with some 
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sense of pain. We feel called on to pray more 
definitely just when the sense of mystery 
deepens. One moment we fear to fall into 
rhapsody; another, into mere intellectual ex- 
pression. Now we are afraid of convention- 
aUty, now recoil from famiHarity. 

If this be so (as how many can bear wit- 
ness) amid mere modifications like ours, then, 
what was the Apostles' craving for highest 
guidance ? their claim on the aid of One who 
if He spake as never man spake, evidently to 
their thoughtful observation prayed also as 
never man prayed? their longing that His 
prayer and secret strength should become 
theirs? their need, when every rooted expec- 
tation, every doctrine and hope about that 
which was the chief practical article to any 
Jewish mind — The Coming King — was fast 
giving way, every dogma about what real purity 
was, what religion consisted in, what salvation 
meant, crumbling to pieces ? 

It would not have been strange if it was 
becoming difficult to pray at all, when so many 
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thoughts round which prayer had fastened and 
clustered hitherto were being negatived. But 
here is the point in which great teachers differ 
from small teachers: Christ built faster than 
He destroyed. 

Under every darling fallacy He pitifoUy 
regarded the real need which lay beneath. 
In every decrepit remedy for man's evils He 
shewed not merely its unfitness, but cared for 
what had been aimed at, shewed how it should 
have been accomplished. He was 'not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil/ 

* Every tree which my heavenly Father hath 
not planted shall be rooted up,' He said. But 
with what stately cedars of God He covered 
the ground He cleared from those waste wild 
growths. 

And so He brought together and filled with 
new meanings merely by their order, and re- 
lation to present thoughts, words of prayer 
not unfamiliar to them before. So that for the 
exclusive, local, God Whose manna dropped in 
a desert upon a favoured race, exempt from 
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duties to humanity at large, men found them- 
selves calling on the Common Father of all for 
a Divine Kingdom, rich in daily gifts, whose 
citizenships depended on endless forbearance. 
And for self is no man therein to pray, no, not 
for the highest blessing or the lowest. All pray 
for all. Be it for bodily food, or for the most 
spiritual self-gift of the Bread of Heaven, all 
pray for all. No such thing is known there as 
''my daily bread," or "my forgiveness." I may 
be chief of sinners, and neediest of all, but I 
may only be healed, eat, live in Commtjnion. 
No hope ALONE. In that prayer lies the 
seed of the great truth that our only life is 
through unity, there in our common fellowship. 
Isolate ourselves and we wither. " Have fellow- 
ship one with another, and" theu "the Blood of 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin." That is how 
the Apostle^ states it. There springs the stream 
of common devotion, common sacraments, com- 
mon worship, common prayer. 

But wiU all this change again? will the 

1 1 Jo. i 7. 
B. S. 5 
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time ever come when new ideas shall once more 
enter the Church's soul, and turn common 
prayer into a form which we may safely leave 
imfrequented? Will there ever be a time 
when Christianity shall be able to dispense 
with Community of Life, and each man be a 
Christian to himself and to God ? will the com- 
mon worship which even the Lord's Prayer 
implies, the Last Supper ordains; which the 
Apostle bids not forsake (as having answered its 
end), but more earnestly use as the Dispensation 
moves towards its close; which Church History 
has made the central range of all the manifold 
grouping of all Church life, — now adorning it 
externally, now deepening it spiritually, now 
enriching its devout stores of language, now 
breaking it up only to reunite it in more heart- 
felt forms: — will this Common Worship be 
ever out of date ? 

Will growing light and surer footing enable 
us to dispense with it, — as men keep close file 
in dark wildernesses^ or bind themselves fast 
together in places slippery with peril of death, 
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but draw apart on the plain and in the 
morning ? 

There have been always in the Church 
those to whom public Worship is less dear. 
When personal salvation has been treated 
as that to which all other powers and aims in 
Christianity must subordinate themselves, Wor- 
ship has been less esteemed. It has been so 
in modem times. Extreme asceticism itself 
once retired from it. 

Again, when organization and wide-spread 
unities have been looked on as the best means 
to bring within the fold, men, even great saints, 
have seemed (if one may dare lay anything to 
the charge of God's elect) to have been almost 
over-zealous for the Temple. 

But whatever opinion we may hold on such 
points, if we believe that Christ designed any 
organization at all, or that the Apostles knew 
what they were founding, it is dear that their 
view embodied ihia as one leading conception, 
— ^that in every age and place men should 
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almost incessantly meet and greet Him and 
each other, and build up one another in the 
employment of those hours ; and that this was 
in their eyes as general a duty for every Chris- 
tian as any we can name. 

These were surely historically the thoughts 
of Christ and His Apostles. And if these 
thoughts spring out of relations between God 
and man then revealed and yet unchanged; if 
no light we anywhere attain disproves, but 
every way confirms, the relations of man to 
man then assumed — ^in oneness of origin, obli- 
gation, destiny; then assiduousness in that Wor- 
ship which mates us feel all those relations 
as motive-powers, cannot ever grow unservice- 
able, but must rather gain than lose as they 
themselves expand before us. 

Three things there are which commonly 
attest the presence and assure the continuance 
of Life, Christian Life, — Light, and Warmth 
and Strength, our three vital needs: derivable 
in Christian Life from contact with Christ — 
from the contact which, not denied to the 
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loneliest soul, is promised in fulness and in 
power to united prayer. 

You may live with the Light very faint, 
though scarce healthily. Without it the Chris- 
tian Life will lack colour, richness, variety. 

Without Warmth you scarcely can live. Li 
those sad hours when we place Christ's Life, 
Words, Death, before us and feel that they stir 
no pulse within us, we know Coldness then 
to be the worst of all trials. The only comfort 
we then have is the thought that it is still 
a trial : that we have not ceased to feel it. 

But Strength is that essential thing, the 
want of which is not always painful, though it be 
almost the languor of dying. Want of Strength 
suddenly leaves us broken down, crushed, un- 
able to rise, from yielding to some unlooked- 
for temptation. Want of Strength it is which 
makes us turn away from some palpable duty, 
feeling almost as if it were God and Nature 
which created the bar. 

But Light, and Warmth, and Strength — 
there is no form of worship so sterile as not to 
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peld them to the careful worshipper: no form 
of Worship glorious but for the full measure in 
which it yields these three. They are indeed 
a special outcome of Worship. Or, if Light 
claims to stream in through every passage as well 
as this which is not barred against it, we have 
also to say that it is to simple life (dreadful as 
is the deprivation of it) less indispensable. Out 
of darkness many graces struggle into life — 
strive their way into the light above: nay actu- 
ally seem to create a light of their own about 
them. 

Yet, is it not true that with many who can 
scarcely be thought indifferent to strength and 
warmth, still less to light. Worship as an en- 
gagement to he kept is subordinated to intel- 
lectual study, to any fragment of business, to 
innocent amusement? And would not ex- 
perience at least for these have ruled prac- 
tice the other way if Worship undeniably gave 
these gifts? 

To answer this, first, we must remember 
that there are a very large number of people 
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whose experience does rule it the other way; 
and second, that there are many whose ex- 
perience does not in other things always prevail 
over immediate considerations ; and third, that 
there have been many brilliant times in the 
history of the Early Chnrch, of the Middle 
Age, and of Protestantism, when practice has 
been ruled entirely the other way. 

But in an engrossed and busy period like 
ours there are perhaps some very ordinary 
notions which suffice to keep us in the habit 
which we find about us, not perhaps neglecting 
but not frequefoting Worship, as we could. 

First, there is a very general unexpressed 
assumption that the spiritual Light thus to be 
received is less than intellectual Light, or does 
not require equal pains to attain, inasmuch as 
they can share it whose intellectual vision is less 
keen, whose intellectual habits are less active. 
But were this even more true than it is, is 
not that very fact sufficient to rank it at once 
in the highest class of the greatest human 
blessings? It is a property which it shares 
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with Air, Sunlight, Water, with Instinct, with 
Common Sense, with Conscience. 

And, secondly, perhaps you either miss in 
pubHc prayer that warmth of feeling which 
you think should assure you that it is affecting 
you ; or, if you have it, are scarcely aware of that 
its slow-working substantial effect on the gen- 
tleness and lovingness of our disposition to 
which so many lives of holy men bear witness ; 
and hence it comes that you undervalue it. 

Or, thirdly, you do not realize what upon 
the same authority and even more visibly is 
true, the bracing effect on the stronger side 
of the character, of the Discipline of constant 
Worship. Whatever is a strength in us when 
formed is a true Discipline during its formation. 

I do not mean only that self-denial must be 
used in order to enable us to form, or strictly 
observe any rules, though even that is some- 
thing ; but just as scholarship or knowledge are 
something distinct as a possession^ from the 
trained and developed state of the faculties 
exercised in acquiring that possession, so, what- 
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ever else we shall have gained at the end of a 
life or years of worship, in the way of Answers 
to prayer, or confidence in the Unseen, or 
Love to the Brethren, or again Insight into 
the word of God, or Penetration of Human 
Motive — (for that too is upon much testimony 
gained with great clearness in communion with 
the Unseen) — or Spiritual Wisdom in any 
shape — ^there are points of Discipline irrespec- 
tive of these gains which will certainly be ours. 
It is not a little thing to reach the power of 
conning our own spirits — rapidly running over 
deeds, thoughts, motives, plans of a day from a 
religious and moral point of view, and con- 
fessing them or sealing them before God. It is 
not a little thing to have this habit of referring 
what we say or do not merely to a standard ^ 
of manliness and reputation, but to the highest 
standard of holiness which we have within — 
the thought of God's character. It is not a 
little thing that this thought of God should 
rise and rise within us, so that while we come 
to see evil — great evil — ^in things which years 
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ago we had at most but a slight uneasiness 
about, we find that this self-knowledge is due 
to the clearer, more awful, yet more attractive 
light with which the face of God now shines 
towards us. It is not a little thing to come to 
believe — ^in spite of all deductions which the 
presence of the irreverent or the wilful would 
almost seem to force on us — ^that two or three 
very imperfect Christian worshippers 'make 
a church,' as the fathers say^; that two or three 
make one Divine yet Human Presence to be 
supematurally hjere "in the midst," beyond the 
way in which God is always in every place, 
and that even the presence of the unthankful 
or rebellious is not, and cannot be so alien 
to our Lord as that it does not rather attract 
than repel the strivings of His Spirit, because 
under disguise, under affectation, under much 
of real hardness, there are in them hearts 
which break out in tenderness, in generosity, 
in utmost self-sacrifice, when the occasion is 
brought clear before their vision. Just as their 

1 Ubi tres, ecdesia est. Tertull. de Exh, Cast. 7. 
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power of imagining it beforehand or at a dis- 
tance is very small, so that even themselves 
know not the power that is in them, so we 
little doubt that when it shall please God that 
He who is more worthy of tenderness, of gene- 
rosity, of self-sacrifice than any being, either 
actual or ideal, shall be presented to their eyes so 
that they may really know Him, then too (as in 
the stirring or moving situations of our few years) 
their hidden life will leap out towards Him. 

And again, it is not a little thing that to 
the mighty river of saintly devotion, ever roll- 
ing on from the beginning, swollen with the 
myriad rivulets of prayers, voiceful with the 
Hymns and Litanies and Anthems of all the 
Christian Ages, we should daily descend to 
bathe our forehead and our eyes. The sound 
of its moving waters may from time to time 
seem almost monotonous ; but we listen again, 
and under its deep voice there are still varying 
harmonies ranging high and low which we 
have never caught before. We may seem to 
ourselves to be away from its full volume and 
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power, as it were in a river-creek where the 
voice and the movement are less, but the sound 
that is in our ears is the true sound. Let us 
not despise it. We may fear to trust ourselves 
to it wholly ; it is so strong a stream it might 
sweep us from our footing of steady thought. 
Besides, if we speak of that whole great river, 
in its breadth and depth, does it not roll along 
with it some dangerous things — as it were 
forest trunks of belief we cannot morally hold ? 

You are not asked to trust yourself beyond 
your depth. We only say if you would have 
freshness, and coolness, braced limbs, unfevered 
lips, an unthrobbing brow, — ^you may stand on 
what you think firm ground, but at least slake 
thirst, steep glowing limbs in this water of life. 

Well has it been written by one who knew 
what his words meant and weighed them : 
** Religious exercises have the power to give 
that calmness, concentration, intensity to slvdy, 
which nothing else can give." It is not, as an 
English Philosopher has recorded of his own 
experience, that *'of all mental exercises earnest 
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prayer is the most severe ;" and that so it actu- 
ally promotes intellectual power in a very 
natural way. That is so, but that is not the 
rationale of its effect. It is true again, as the 
same author has said, that 'Hhere is one sure 
way of giving freshness and importance to the 
most commonplace truths," viz. "the direct 
reference of them to our own state and conduct, 
to our own past and future being\" Attention 
to prayer is indeed an exercise (as our own 
heart too often tells us when we find we have no 
right to render Chrysostom's thankfulness for 
our accordant common supplications), and what 
is called Intention in Prayer is no doubt more 
difficult still when we converge the rays of a 
whole liturgy upon some fixed subject. But it 
is not even this which accounts for the Illu- 
minating power of prayer. Nor again is the 
Calmness of prayerful worshippers, the tran- 
quil years of a Simeon or an Anna, the peace- 
ful attitude of a Bernard or a Wesley, — ^peaceful 
amid unceasing toil and perplexity, a mere 

^ Coleridge. Aids to Reflection, ApK 2. 
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fruit of the Restfulness of Prayer. Doubtless 
it is a Best as well as a Work. But if any one 
seeks merely Best in Prayer he will not find 
it Best is the Blessing of Toil. Best in Prayer 
presupposes Toil in Prayer. It is not mere 
mental toil, or mere rest from the world; spiri- 
tual Toil and spiritual Best come actuaUy hand 
in hand in such devotion as a faithful spirit 
may attain if it will earnestly fill up the out- 
line of institutions to which it has upon the 
whole entrusted itself as divine ^ and working in 
their spirit follow them out into personal and 
daily detail. 

The steps between may well be hid from 
our eyes. But if we believe Christ's Presence 
among worshippers It ought to have an eflFect. 
On the other hand, the illuminating and ex- 
panding of intellects and sentiments weak and 
poor to begin with, which is witnessed to by 
countless voices, and the simplicity of power- 
ful minds full of the world's business, and the 
r^aining of innocence by the sinner, and per- 

i Flat Fhad. 86 d. 
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feet repose in the midst of losses, deaths, pains, 
and wants, — ^all these are assigned by such as 
feel, and live among, these graces, to converse 
with that unearthly Presence — ^a Presence ut- 
terly unlike all that has been ever written or 
said of vision, or apparition, or spell, or felt 
inspiration, unobtrusive, unterrifying, with no 
felt beginning and no felt close, but a Presence 
of the unreality of which you would be far less 
able to convince the most sober-minded people 
in this world than of their own non-existence. 

(1) But if you cannot refute them, neither 
can you convince yourself by experiment. 

Experience is certain that worship, and 
united worship, has a distinct, a slowly acting, 
but an accumulating effect upon the character. 
But what experience thus affirms is beyond the 
region of experiment. In order to receive the 
grace you must have before you only One End, 
namely to know Ood, — not to know whether 
you can know God. No ends can be more 
different. But if you seek the God who has 
said of Himself that they who seek Him shall 
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find Him, you cannot find Him by seeking 
such a very different thing — ^namely, whether 
seeking Him will really find Him. You begin 
then from a doubt, whereas the very notion of 
Worship involves that you begin from Faith. 

But this is not a peculiarity of the subject. 
It is common to other things, to all personal 
relations at least. For instance, all the world 
assures you of the strength and happiness of 
Friendship; but if you doubted it, and were 
to approach the person of whom you thought 
best, saying that you wished to know whether 
Friendship would have this effect upon your 
own character, and proposing that he should 
euable you to ascertain the fact by becoming 
your Friend, the ridiculous proposal would re- 
coil on you. For awhile you might conduct 
the experiment upon some unsuspecting heart, 
but judge what a hardening chilling effect it 
would have on you in the meantime. But the 
shame which would deter you from hazarding 
such an essay in the name of Friendship might 
possibly not be acute in the question of wor- 
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ship. You may indeed even not feel that you 
are not trying yourself only when you fain 
would try whether devotion may have on you 
the transfiguring power which others attribute 
to it. None would deliberately intend it, but 
surely such half-unconscious experiment is not 
uncommon — the rather hoping that we rriay^ 
than believing (as Christ bids) that we shall 
have even the spiritual gifts we ask. But here 
too as much as in Friendship there is Anothee 
besides yourself, and you are not alone. It is 
hopeless, it is despair itself, to approach Him 
except with the imreserved offering of the little 
Faith you may have. Be that faith never so 
small it will not be rejected, it will not be 
unfruitfuL Present it — but undipped, unre- 
servedly. It may be stronger than you deem, 
only that you have habituated yourself by con- 
stant checks to withhold it, as if waiting for 
some stronger impressions to come to you. 

Is not that to act over again in your own 
heart the Pharisaic claim for a sign ? 

(2) A second difficulty or scruple which 
B.S. 6 
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sometimes arises is this : Ought I to go up to the 
Temple at the Hour of Prayer simply because 
it is the Hour of Prayer ? Ought I to join, or 
try to join in worship when I feel no inclina- 
tion, no spontaneous prompting, to it? Ought 
not our offering to be above all "a free-will 
offering " ? Is it a state of heart or mind which 
can be dear to God or rewarding to me, if I 
worship of constraint in any sense ? To this I 
think we must in all moderation answer, that 
though unformed and imperfect, yet the feeling 
which makes us quietly pursue any duty with- 
out enjoyment is nevertheless a faith of no 
valueless kind ; that there is such a virtue as 
obedience to an idea which, though not fully 
yet absorbed into our being, stiU floats before 
us as something to be better appreciated one 
day than now, but worthy, even though most 
dimly realised, of being carefully followed. We 
thought just now that the presence of the 
thoughtless or even the profligate side by side 
with us in our public prayer ought to be no 
hindrance to us, but even a quickening; be- 
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cause that in them the light of life had not 
ever so utterly died down that there was no 
hope of its being fed. May not we then even, 
though we may tremblingly deem that our cold 
hard spirit is perhaps something more difficult 
to touch than a soul which has bled with pas- 
sion : may we not still believe and be sure that 
a serious resolution to foUow what little light, 
and live up to what little faith we have, wiU. be 
met by at least as serious a helping spirit on 
the part of Christ ? To be unwilling to pray 
is not necessarily to vitiate our whole worships 
to be unwilling to pray and yet to pray, to pray 
even a little, is to win a victory over self, which 
can assuredly ripen into fiercer conflicts and so 
into fairer crowns. 

(3) But will Worship always have this eflfect 
if I conscientiously and scrupulously observe it ? 
No. Not if it be formalism with you, not if it 
be merely Seeing what will come of it. Yes, 
if you step by step follow where Light leads ; 
if you will not let your heart be cold when you 
can help it ; if you will take advantage of its 
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warm flushes, of its surprises of gratitude, as 
they arise. 

Perhaps coldness is the peculiar trial of this 
age. We see it in the critical spirit, — ^we see it 
it in the fatigued tone of modem life ; in the 
showiness, in the hurry; in the absence of con- 
fidence in the effectiveness of good efforts. 

It is impossible the cold breath should not 
touch us in religious feeling. But like other 
trials it must be faced with Patience ; for the 
coldness towards some precious thing which 
changes to Impatience of it, and the Impatience 
which flings away the precious thing whose 
known but uncared for presence was a reproach, 
leaves the human soul in saddest estate. Re- 
gret is there for the old practice resigned, but 
how diflScult to go back to the practice. We 
stand unhappy and feel the full force of the 
prophetic word, "Woe ! unto you that have lost 
Patience ! and what will ye do whto the Lord 
shall visit you?" Sometimes a whole genera- 
tion has lost patience, and destroyed that mis- 
used thing which it never can recover. May it 
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not be so with ours ! That it be not, let us as 
single men one by one recover our own patience 
as the first step to overcoming our coldness. 
Let us go back again, careless of shame or con- 
tempt, and, if it must needs be, begin the 
world again with humility and faith. 

For indeed Worship is not an isolated thing. 
True Worship and True Life are blent together. 
Life without Worship is hard of outline, colour- 
less, cold of temperature. Worship without life 
is a gaudy idolatry. One is of marble, the 
other of wax. 

The Holy Eucharist, the crown of living 
Worship, sets forth this truth beyond all its 
truths. Except ''ye eat my flesh ye have no 
life in you," says Christ : but all His teaching 
says also, " except ye have life in you ye cannot 
eat my flesh." When the assembling of our- 
selves together is frequented with usage due of 
psalms, of hymns, of spiritual odes, of supplica- 
tions, intercessions, thanksgivings, breaking of 
the bread, blessing of the cup, constaut predi- 
cation of the Lord's death, constant anticipa- 
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tion of his return, this is the Introit of the 
living sacrifice; the pure incense, without which 
it can scarcely be accepted. And the rational 
Worship is the sacrifice itself — ^that rational 
Worship "which is not only the homage of the 
reason to God," as a Greek writer says, " but is 
also the life of a citizen of Christ. What time 
no unreasoning passion rules in us, but reason 
sways all, and every man is a High Priest over 
himself, sacrificing inner basenesses, and stand- 
ing ever in God's presence; at every act and 
every utterance, feeling the trembling of a 
priest stepping up to the altar of God V 

Such Life is in its nature eternal, and the 
Worship as eternal as the life; so that in his 
crowning vision of humanity triumphant over 
darkness and sorrow, and in that freedom en- 
tering on a new polity and a fresh history, un- 
sullied and yet to be more vivid than of old, 
the great Theologus sees in the metropolis of 
those men no church nor shrine, — not because 
Worship is lost in fraition and in light, but 
1 Theophyl. in £p. ad Bom. o. zn. 
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because the Temple is expanded into God him- 
self and the Atoner. 

'' I saw no temple therein, for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it/ 

Faith and Hope pass away, but Love never : 
and Love to God must throughout all ages be 
breaking out into the Living Look and Speech 
of Worship. 



FINIS. 
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